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land there is is not sufficiently rough to interpose serious barriers
to communication; and the like may be said for the waters of
the region, which cut it into parcels, but at the same time af-
ford a convenient means of intercourse. The parcelment and
diversification goes far enough effectually to hinder extensive
control without hindering extensive intercourse, with the mate-
rial means at the disposal of the Baltic peoples; in that state
of the industrial arts it may be said that the character of the
country facilitated escape from any undue or irksome coercion,
while it hindered effectual pursuit as well as an effectual reach
of economic pressure, such as will support a krge political power
or a wealthy idle class.1
From the diversified character of the country and its re-
sources follows the peculiar character of its industrial system.
During the greater part of the stone age, but more pronouncedly
through the period of its full development, it appears to have
1There is In this respect a good deal of a parallel between the Baltic
and the Aegean regions 5 but the parcelment is harsher in the Aegean, the
barriers of waste land are more mountainous and more discouraging to
travel and traffic, and the stretches of water are more open and more
difficult for a primitive navigation; neither does any one spot in the
Aegean region hold a place of such differential advantage in resources
and location as is to be found on the Danish waters (with the partial and
doubtful exception of Melos and its obsidian deposits). The outcome, in
early times, also shows a parallel in that the population of both regions
are scattered in small communities, independent but in close communi-
cation and showing a community of the arts of life. But with it all, the
Aegean region, offering sharper and more stubborn natural lines of de-
limitation, shows also a closer and more coercive organisation of its
early peoples, into sharply defined and differentiated communities that
choose defensible positions and take precautions against coercion from
without.
On the other hand this Baltic situation comes in contrast with the large-
scale continental regions of the East, as, e.g., the Asiatic steppes or the
Mesopotamian-Chaldsan lowlands 5 where large bodies of serviceable land
have lent themselves to the early organisation of a pastoral, or in places
also an agricultural, industry on a krge scale, with consequent large
groupings of population, wide discrepancies in the distribution of wealth,
and a close and often coercive governmental control.